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“Sumer is icumen in," and we would 

like to know about your summer choir program. 

Will you have an almost empty choir loft or does 

summer offer an opportunity to you? 

Will college students home for the summer 

swell the ranks of the adult choir? How do you welcome them? 
How do you make it easy for young members of your 
congregation who are students of music to contribute 

their talents? Have you found them anxious both to 
serve and to get experience? Have you discontinued choir 
for the summer in the past? Why? Are there plans for 

the children, who have free time? How do you 

interest your choir members in summer conferences 

and music weeks and encourage them to attend? 

What are your ideas for stimulating interest among 

your choir members this summer? 

We would like to know. 
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by REGINA FRYXELL 


MUSIC 
FOR 
MARRIAGE 


Weddings were often in progress at churches, 
chapels, and cathedrals that I visited while in 
England, France, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark during the summer of 1948. 

In Paris, at the Déme des Invalides, known 
to tourists primarily because of the tomb of 
Napoleon, Bach’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing” was being played as the prelude to the 
wedding ceremony. 

In England, at the little country church so 
famous because of Gray’s “Elegy,” each guest 
attending the afternoon wedding was given a 
small white booklet. High on the cover was 
a tiny silver-white cross, emblem of the faith, 
and underneath it, simply “St. Giles, Stoke 
Poges, June 26, 1948.” At the two lower 
corners of the cover were the initials of the 
bride and groom. The inside pages contained 
Psalm 23 and the compiete text of three 
hymns for the congregation: “Lead Us, 
Heavenly Father,” “Love Divine, All Loves 
Excelling,” and “Thine For Ever! God of 
Love.” 

In Scandinavia the same reverent, churchly 
character prevailed in the music for weddings, 
whether they were held in little chapels or 
great cathedrals. 

But in America, during the same period, 
almost unbelievable absurdities connected with 
the music, and other details, of church wed- 
dings had somehow crept into use with a 
sacred rite of the church—the marriage serv- 
ice. It was not uncommon for organists to 
vie with one another in first-hand accounts 
of inane requests. 

Church musicians began to question their 
role. After all, how could people know unless 
they had heard? How could they hear unless 
someone would tell them? How could any- 
one tell them without first having thought, 
studied, and learned? And what would learn- 
ing avail if it was not from a valid and reliable 
source? 

Pastors, too, were concerned. Perhaps in- 
struction would be the answer. It is not suf- 
ficient merely to have an informed organist 
and choirmaster. Nor is it sufficient for the 
pastor to hand a booklet to the bride, without 
also allowing enough time for ideas to be 
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assimilated. Personal counseling is much easier 
for the pastor if general instruction has been 
given throughout the congregation earlier. 

The effectiveness of educating the congrega- 
tion is shown in the record of one church 
where out of twenty-two weddings in a 
single year, the organist found only two 
couples in need of further persuasion about 
churchly music. 

Once the bridal couple has acquired the 
proper understanding of the service through 
the help of the pastor, the duty of the organist 
in guiding the choice of music for the cere- 
mony is simple, clear-cut, and truly enjoyable. 

All that is generally necessary is to play 
portions of several appropriate selections for 
the bride before she makes her choice. Some- 
times this procedure ends with the couple 
insisting, “All these pieces are beautiful. We 
can’t decide which we like most. You decide 
what to play.” And that is all right, too. 


Processional 


The music may be considered under three 
classifications—the processional, the recessional, 
and additional music. The bride is often the 
most concerned about the processional. It is 


embarrassing to have even the slightest sug- 
gestion, in either rhythm or melody, to that 
odious jingle: 

“Here comes the bride; 

See what a stride! 

Watch how she wobbles from side to side.” 

Richard Wagner’s own granddaughter com- 
mented about the American custom of using 
the secular “Bridal Chorus” from Lobengrin. 
She said that she would be superstitious about 
using it since “the marriage of Lohengrin and 
Elsa did not last long.” 

Another worry the bride may have con- 
cerns the notion which perhaps her relatives 
or friends have that a certain, peculiar kind 





Mrs. Fryxell, author of “Wedding Music,” is editor 
of the Second Setting of the new Lutheran Com- 
mon Liturgy. She has had choral and instrumental 
music published and has served as a church 
organist in many parts of the country. 
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of step must be used in the procession. She 
should be informed that the so-called “hesita- 
tion-step” was a curious fad, which received 
its death blow when the news leaked out that 
this step was merely an unwitting imitation of 
Queen Victoria, who was lame. 

In almost every wedding group there is 
someone who has difficulty keeping step, and 
attempted correction leads to embarrassment. 
There is really no need for such a situation. 
The important thing is mot to keep step with 
the music, but to walk slowly, naturally, 
reverently to the chancel. The music may be 
quiet and smoothly flowing, with a gradual 
building up to a stately, majestic conclusion, 
even without any pronounced march rhythm. 
A dignified 3/2 movement avoids the em- 
phasis on individual steps. 

If the processional is to be sung by the 
choir, or congregation, or both, nothing could 
be more fitting or more inspiring than a 
hymn of praise to the Lord in whose house 
they are meeting and whose presence and 
blessing they seek. Some suggestions are: 

Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven 
Praise to the Lord, the Almighty 

All People That on Earth Do Dwell 
Lord Jesus Christ, Be Present Now. 

There is much to be said for the use of a 
tune in the free rhythm of plainsong. Many 
prefer the serene.movement and quiet joy of 
such tunes as “Christe Redemptor” (“Jesus, 
Thou Joy of Loving Hearts”) and “Veni, 
Creator Spiritus” (“Come, Holy Ghost, Our 
Souls Inspire”). 

For the processional, the choir may be 
already in place, singing from the stalls. Even 
a cantata excerpt like “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring” could then be used. If the bridal 
couple prefers a hymn written specifically for 
the marriage service, “O Perfect Love” is one 
such text. The significance of the hymn—a 
prayer to our Lord—should be understood so 
that the choice is not made merely on the basis 
of the word “love,” as is too often done. 

If an instrumental number is used for the 
processional, it is possible to find one based on 
a hymn tune, so that it may lead directly to 
the singing of the hymn after the bridal party 





has arrived at the chancel steps. The Sinfonia 
to “Praise, My Soul, the King of Heaven,” on 
a melody by Bach, is so written that it can be 
used as the organ processional, then followed 
by the sung stanza, when so desired. Among 
the pieces listed in “Wedding Music”* are 
these favorites (easy to medium): 
Purcell, Largo in D 
Handel, Larghetto in F 
Andante Maestoso (first sec- 
tion only for short pro- 
cession ) 
Couperin, Offertoire in C (from Mass 
for Parish Use) 
Hokanson, Margrethe 
Jesus, Joy of Man’s Desiring. 


Recessional 


The recessional follows the closing words of 
the benediction after a moment of silence. If 
choir or congregation sing the recessional (or 
a hymn before the instrumental recessional) 
one of the following hymns or similar hymns 
of thanksgiving and trust would be ap- 
propriate: 

Now Thank We All Our God 

Sing Praise to God 

Come With Us, O Blessed Jesus 

The King of Love My Shepherd Is. 


For an instrumental recessional, many 


couples have especially liked Purcell’s Bell 
Symphony from the anthem, Rejoice in the 
Lord. Since this movement was written to 
continue the bell motive after the peal of bells 
in the tower of Westminster Abbey had 
finished ringing, it could be used at weddings 
if chimes are available by introducing the 
organ piece with the descending scale, three 
times, on the chimes. The continuous theme 
in the bass provides desirable dignity to the 
jubilant mood, and a feeling of depth and 
stability as well. Really, the music does not 
have to “snap, crackle, and pop” to be fervent 
or effectual. 

Another favorite selection is by Benedetto 
Marcello, Psalm 19, “The Heavens Declare the 
Glory of God.” A very joyous (but difficult) 
one is Bach’s Orgelbiichlein version of In Dir 
ist Freude (“In Thee Is Gladness”). However, 


* Published by Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, 
Illinois, 1956. 
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the simple chorale form is inspiring too, and 
easy, since it could be used even without 
pedals. Music does not need to be difficult to 
serve in a truly beautiful way. 


Additional music 

Scriptural texts, fine hymns, and similar 
words furnish ample material for additional 
music. Suitable themes are praise and thanks- 
giving to the Lord, rejoicing in all His works, 
and prayer for His continued presence, bless- 
ing, and guidance in the founding of a home. 
All the music used should reflect and intensify 
the mood and meaning of the service and 
direct thought Godward. 

When a choir is not present to sing during 
the ceremony, the question about the pro- 
priety of solos comes up. It is, of course, not 
imperative to have something sung; and it 
goes without saying that solos, by all means, 
are better omitted if they are misfits. One of 
the most encouraging recent trends has been 
the improvement in choice of solo material. 

The strong objection in many churches to 
the use of solos in services was a healthy and 
perhaps inevitable reaction to their misuse. 
Carl Halter points out in The Practice of 
Sacred Music (Concordia) that solos are not 
forbidden because it is wrong for one person 
alone to be heard in a worship service. The 
Introits and Graduals and Antiphons furnish 
abundant examples of liturgical solo use. The 
liturgist, the cantor, the organist are each 
soloists of a kind. 

The real concern is with the attitude of 
singer and people, the type of song used, and 
the manner of presentation. Let the hymn, 
Psalm, or other spiritual song be well chosen 
and reverently presented as befits true wor- 
ship, an offering to the glory of God. Then 
even the solo can contribute. 

Again, the objection to having the Lord’s 
Prayer sung stems largely from the fact that 
a concert version has intruded, frequently 
with the result that many people think this is 
the only music in existence for these words. 
In reaction, someone has come up with the 
idea that the Lord’s Prayer if sung is no longer 
a prayer! This of course is in direct opposi- 
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tion to church practice. Consider the expres- 
sion of St. Augustine, “He who sings prays 
twice.” The traditional music for the Lord’s 
Prayer in the Liturgy is a part of our oldest 
musical heritage. This beautiful melody can 
be found in the Third Setting of the new 
Lutheran Common Liturgy, published in con- 
nection with the Service Book and Hymnal. 

Inasmuch as the prayer occurs within the 
Order for Marriage, many prefer not to have 
it sung preceding the ceremony, feeling that 


this is repetitious. In any case, the sung or 
chanted form should not preclude that use 
prescribed in the service. 

During the ceremony itself, music should 
not be interpolated, not even the background 
variety. Nothing is more fitting than reverent 
silence from the organ. Also, the various 
pieces used should follow each other in a 
well-planned sequence, without the unending 
medley effect produced by keeping one hand 
and one foot going in order to link the num- 
bers together. Silence is preferred here, too. 

In the foreword to “Wedding Music” Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana 
College, reminds us that “the real reason for a 
‘church wedding’ is the fact that marriage is 
an ordinance of God, and its solemnization at 
the altar is a placing of the marriage relation- 
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ship under the blessing and commandment of 
God. A church wedding needs to be a 
churchly wedding.” 


A joy to witness and remember 


Church musicians are anxious to use the 
utmost tact and consideration in dealing with 
people and they feel a responsibility in letting 
the good become known. A pastor, in thank- 
ing the American Guild of Organists for en- 


lightenment, confessed, “I simply never knew 
that there was anything for weddings except 
‘I Love You Truly’ and ‘Because.’” 

The transformation today, the thoughtful, 
intelligent choice and use of music for the 
church wedding, is a joy to witness and a joy 
to remember, not only for the pastor and 
organist, but for the bridal couple and all 
concerned. And people have not been slow to 
comment. “How impressive it was to hear 
all the people sing the opening and closing 
hymns!” “This was music with meaning, 
strength, and reverence.” “How beautiful and 
solemn.” “If only I could have known of this 
music before my own wedding.” 

The abundance of music listed in “Wedding 
Music” shows that no selection, however fine, 
needs to be worn threadbare by overuse. 
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EOITOR'S NOTES 


’ Lists of music suitable for weddings may be found in Mrs. Fryxell’s booklet, 
“Wedding Music.” In the symbol of Holy Matrimony on page 2, the cross 


represents Christ’s blessing on the rings. The candles symbolize the lighting 


of a new home. 


> 


Next month Dr. Norquist will continue his discussion of the Trinity Season. 
Dr. Norquist is a staff member on the Board of Parish Education of the 


Augustana Lutheran Church and is assigned to the Long Range Program 


of four Lutheran bodies. 


> 


From the revealing article by Carolyn Warren, we learn the plight of one 


poor singer. There are weak singers in many choirs. Some of them have the 


same difficulties Miss Warren has. 


In choir practice, without the weak singers knowing it, you can help. For 
instance, I asked Miss Warren if the director gave the pitches with the 
sopranos first, then alto, tenor, and the bass last. Since chords are built on 
the bass note, it is best to give pitches beginning with the bass first, then 
tenor, alto, and soprano last. If Miss Warren’s director would do such a 
simple thing as give the pitches bass first instead of soprano, Miss Warren 


would have the pitch and at least be ready to sing. 
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by CAROLYN WARREN 


Singing is hard work for me. It is constant 
trying and mostly failing. 

I sing in the choir because it is a way to 
serve God. I’m willing to come to practice 
every week, to be in choir every Sunday, 
and to try. But often there is the hurt of 
trying to give and not being able to. 

I was asked to join the choir although my 
lack of ability was known. Now that I am in 
the choir, I sit there and try, but some of the 
pieces I just can’t sing. Almost never do I 
have the feeling of knowing a part. Some- 
times, someone in the choir will ask to hear 
their part separately and then say, “OK, I 
got it.” This satisfaction is not mine. 

I wonder if my director understands what 
it is like when you don’t know what sound 
will come out or can’t find the pitch all the 
way through a hymn or anthem. 

To get through a number I have several 
dodges that I use even in rehearsal. I depend 
on the person next to me for the pitch. After 
she starts to sing, I can follow along. If the 
music is easy and something I have sung 
many times, I can usually hit the right notes 
without listening for them just before I sing 
them. If I don’t know the tune, I sing 
slightly behind her, finding the note while she 
sings it. In any piece, I have to wait for her 
to sing the next note if the skip is wide. For 
long notes, I stop singing before I think the 
note will end, dropping the final consonant. 
Otherwise I’m the last one to stop. 


| ‘For the poor always ye have... 


In these ways I avoid making some mis- 
takes. In fact, I don’t know how to sing 
without these helps. Encouraging me to make 
mistakes and to try learning the music instead 
of practicing my dodges would help me. 

This system allows me to sing in the choir— 
but I could do a better job. When I’m not 
sure of the notes and am afraid of making a 
noticeable mistake, I sing less than softly— 
with the thinnest sound possible. When I am 
more sure, I sing out and although five of my 
voices wouldn’t be worth one good voice, it 
does sound better. 

A weak singer hears slowly—to catch the 
melody repeated in music I usually need to 
listen several times. I hear the sound, but it 
is patternless until I have heard it several 
times. Then I hear that it goes up, down, up, 
up, down, and can recognize it again. 

When we start rehearsing something, the 
director gives us the pitches on the piano. 
I listen intently, but all I hear are four notes 
together, none of which I can distinguish. 
I need a moment after my pitch is played to 
listen to the sound, match it with my voice or 
at least in my head, and remember it, before 
hearing the rest of the pitches. Without the 
pitch, I’m not ready to begin. Maybe if the 
pitches were played more slowly, I could start 
with the group. 

My slowness means that when we don’t 
sing in unison, I hear only one confused sound, 
not distinct parts. I must listen to my part 
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alone to learn it—hear my section singing by 
itself without the piano. It is easier to sing 
with another singer than it is to sing with the 
piano. Also I don’t stray to other parts, sing- 
ing them in my range. The second or third 
time through my part like this, I have a 
better chance of singing it. 

I know my director wants to help me, but 
when he asks, “Are there any parts you feel 
unsure of and want to go over?” I may point 
out one short portion, but I never tell him 
that I would really like to go over the whole 
thing. After all, 1 don’t want to hold up the 
whole choir just because I’m dumb. I wish he 
would just know what parts are hard for me. 

Since I don’t have a good ear, I can’t tell 
whether I’m singing the right note. The 
choir director could help me by listening and 
straightening me out where I need it. 

Our director points out the places where 
we are to get loud or sing softly. Loud parts 
are no problem—except sometimes it’s too loud 
for me to hear my own voice. When we 
sing softly, I must usually stop singing. When 
there is a part I can sing softly, I have 
trouble pronouncing the words. And I don’t 
know how to go from loud to soft. Maybe 
with more practice I could learn this too. 

I find it hard to follow both notes and 
words at the same time, even when my line 
of notes is separate and next to the words. 

Words of hymns and anthems are supposed 
to be important. When I am struggling to 
learn notes, words are just the shape of the 
musical tones. Before I get to the point of 
singing meaningfully, I need more time with 
the music and some discussion of the words. 

Sometimes I catch myself slurring over 
words. It is difficult to pronounce words when 
singing. Part of this problem is rhythm— 
often I don’t have time to finish singing a 
word. Also some of our choir members don’t 
sing a word the same way it is said. When 
the director tells us a special way of pro- 
nouncing a word, I feel silly singing it the 
way he says to. 

Rhythm is indicated in the notes, but I 
can’t read rhythm and sing the right note at 
the same time. Fast parts are difficult. The 


hardest combination is a quarter note with a 
dot followed by an eighth note. Many times I 
don’t have time to sing it, and so I go on to 
the next measure, leaving a note out. Long 
notes, too, are hard. I don’t know how long 
to hold them, particularly when another part 
is singing a different rhythm. If another part 
stops while I’m supposed to keep on singing, 
I stop too, although I try not to. 

Besides not knowing on what pitch to en- 
ter, | don’t know when to enter. I’ve been 
told to count but I don’t know what to count. 
The best I can do is listen to the words the 
others are singing and tell from them the 
point at which I enter. 

Hymns present problems, too. The verses 
printed at the bottom of the page, far away 
from the music, are hard to follow. I remem- 
ber the words of a line but can’t quickly fit 
them to the music. It would help to go over 
these verses during practice. 

I’m an alto. That means that I have trouble 
singing soprano during the processional and 
recessional. I ought to practice both parts— 
even when the hymn is familiar. 

All this may make you wonder why I’m 
still in the choir. I think about it too. When 
we sing through numbers faster than I can 
possibly join in, or when I am expected to 
sing without a strong singer near me, I am 
discouraged. Doing a poor job is frustrating— 
I want to not have to sing, although I usually 
like to sing very much. 

Part of my singing problem is the dif- 
ferences in ability and training in the choir. 
The music the good singers like is too hard 
for me. It seems to me that a choice needs 
to be made—either only good singers are 
asked in, even if it means a choir of four to 
eight, or the good singers put up with the 
poor ones, and suffer through a practice that 
spends much time on fundamentals. 

If an explanation is needed for why I’m in 
the choir, let me put it as simply as possible: 
I was asked to give my share to the total 
effort of the worshiping congregation and I’ve 
been told that before God all people are 
inadequate—the good singers and the bad ones. 
I just happen to be a bad one. 
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holy, holy, holy 


We have passed through the festival half of 
the church year—rich in meaning and full of 
power to thrill and inspire—and we now enter 
the second half, the Trinity season. 

It is traditional for us to say that the first 
half of the church year sets forth the life of 
Christ (the events of His birth, life, death, and 
resurrection), while the second half depicts 
the life of the Christian. 

Such a description is, however, a caricature. 
Such a division is a false one. It implies that 
God has nothing to do with the life of the 
Christian. It implies that we do good works 
on our own simply by trying very hard. 

We would be more correct if we said that 
the festival half of the church year is con- 
cerned with God’s act for us and the second 
half with the life God would like to live in us. 
God is the subject of both. The Trinity season 
is no less God-centered than the first half of the 
church year. 

The very fact that we use the word 
“Trinity” indicates that this season has some- 
thing to do with God, for “The Holy Trinity” 
is our name for God in all his fulness. 

Trinity Sunday marks the division of the 
church year. It is unusual in that it celebrates 
a doctrine rather than an event. It brings 
together in summary form our entire faith 
about God. The remaining Sundays of the 
year are Sundays in the Trinity season. The 
fact that they are Sundays after Trinity means 
that the teachings for these days belong within 
the context of belief in the Trinity. As we 
consider the Christian life during the second 
half of the church year, we do so in the light 
of the faith which has been set forth in the 
Sundays from Advent through Pentecost. 
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BY N. LEROY NORQUIST 


What does this mean? First, we experience 
God as the Trinity. We know God as 
heavenly Father, as the one who has made a 
world for us to live in, a world which provides 
us with food, clothing, and shelter. He has 
also made our bodies, instruments so remark- 
able and so well suited for life that we almost 
take them for granted. He has made our 
minds, with which we may master and use the 
physical world. He has made us capable of 
appreciating beauty and, in turn, created a 
beautiful world. We live all of life in the 
knowledge that He is Creator. 

Next, we experience God in Jesus Christ. 
Here we see God taking on our human flesh, 
thus sanctifying our human existence. We 
see him revealing God to us as one who loves, 
as one who seeks out the lowly, the outcast, 
the leper, the sinner, and even the self- 
righteous. We live all of life in the knowledge 
of God’s love through Christ. 

The second person of the Trinity is im- 
portant to us for another reason. He struggles 
with and overcomes sin and death. Here, if 
anywhere, we run up against experience. For 
we know from bitter experience that we our- 
selves cannot deal with sin and death. Thanks 
be to God that in Christ He has dealt with 
these horrid enemies. 

In the Trinity season we do not simply go 
off on our own, trying to live the good life 
under our own steam. We know by experi- 
ence that we are not even able to imitate 
Christ. But we know, too, that God in Christ 
has triumphed. We live in the faith that what 
we could never do, He has done for us. 

We also experience God as the Spirit. God 


is not remote from us. He has sent into the 
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world His Holy Spirit to energize us, to instill 
faith, hope, and love in our hearts. 

Throughout the entire year including the 
Trinity season—not only on the Festival of 
Pentecost—we experience God as Holy Spirit. 
Every Sunday in church we hear the Word 
of God, the Gospel. And, as we hear, we are 
renewed in faith. We see other people bowing 
in prayer, and we, too, are encouraged to 
pray. We hear them confessing their sins, 
and we are made bold to confess our sins. 
They raise their voices in song, and we, too, 
want to praise. 

During the Trinity season we do not con- 
centrate solely on moral precepts. Our entire 
life from moment to moment lies within the 
keeping and lordship of the Holy Trinity. 

The creeds of the church insist that God 
is one, not three. The word “person” does 
not mean “individual.” Although there are 
three “persons,” there is only one God. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is intended to define 
the proper relationship between the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. 

Polytheism, the belief in many gods, is an 
easy religion. It aliows us to divide life into 
little pieces without any concern for finding 
a single focus. Modern men and women, like 
people of ancient times, are prone to have a 
great many gods. The gods of our times are 
such things as Success, Fame, Wealth, and 
Pleasure. A man tries to serve all these areas 
of life without making an attempt to bring 
them under the rule of the supreme God. 

Monotheism, on the other hand, demands 
that all of life be made subject to one single 
lord. No one part can stand by itself. What- 
ever we do, say, or think must be made sub- 
ject to the one God. 

We stand in some danger, in our Christian 
religion, of dividing the Godhead into three 
deities. Often we let our worship become one- 
sided worship of the second person. If we 
concentrate only on the Son, our Christianity 
comes to have a sacrificial emphasis. We tend 
to withdraw into a mystic type of cross- 
adoration. 

When we do this, we are actually taking 
our religion out of life. We are equating 
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religion with what happens in church. We 
need therefore to remember that we worship 
a God who is Lord of the entire world, the 
whole creation. We cannot withdraw into the 
church building to have our religion. Trini- 
tarian faith demands that all aspects of God 
be acknowledged. 

By the same token we cannot take the 
Spirit apart from the entire Godhead. Chris- 
tianity is more than a “pentecostal” sect that 
emphasizes emotional experience. To make it 
such is, again, to limit it. 

The God whom we worship is Lord of all 
of life. We cannot break off a little segment 
of religious experience and say that it is all, 
even if it represents a person of the Trinity. 

Finally, the Trinity doctrine insists that 
each of the persons of the Trinity is truly 
God. Jesus Christ is the Son of God, not 
merely a human martyr, an example, a great 
teacher. He is truly God. 

The act which Jesus accomplished by His 
life, death, and resurrection was God’s act. 
It therefore has saving power for us, as it 
would not have if He were only man. This 
fact, too, dominates all of our life. We live 
as men whose salvation is accomplished. 

The Spirit is also true God. He is more 
than the influence of Christ over us. Influence 
and example are often strong factors in our 
lives, but we need a power greater than in- 
fluence. Why? Because the work of sancti- 
fication is a superhuman work. 

We need to be convicted of sin. Our 
human efforts cannot accomplish this. We 
need to have pride purged out of us; we 
need to have faith and hope and love en- 
gendered in us. Example may help, but 
ultimately only a superhuman power working 
in us can accomplish these things. God him- 
self is needed. The Holy Spirit, because He 
is true God, is sufficient for these things. 
From Sunday to Sunday in the Trinity season 
and throughout the year we need His power 
to do in us what we cannot do for ourselves 
no matter how hard we may try. 

The name “Trinity” is therefore a good one 
for this season. It implies that all of God is 
necessary for all our life through all the year. 
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A SOURCE AND A SONG 


Our Songs of Praise, compiled and edited by 
Edward W. Klammer, should be in the refer- 
ence library of all children’s choir leaders. 
This Concordia publication is planned for boys 
and girls. It is attractive with its blue cloth 
cover and Bette Hollis’ clear and pleasing pen 
and ink sketches. The melody edition is a 
child-sized book, while the larger full music 
edition is planned for the director-accompan- 
ist. Best of all, its text and music content are 
of real merit. 

One of the most helpful features is the ex- 
cellent organization of texts under such head- 
ings as “Adoration,” “Times and Seasons,” 
“God’s Love and Care,” and “Prayer.” Certain 
advantages are apparent for the use of the 
book with children who are learning to read, 
or who already know how to read. For ex- 
ample, the hymn numbers are readily found 
above the music on the outside margins. There 
are no page numbers to add confusion. 

In all cases the words of the first stanza are 
printed under the corresponding music. The 
words and music are of a good size type which 
is neither too large nor too small. 

Musically, the tessitura is comfortable for 
children. The keys of D, E>,G,AD,A,BD, 
and C major, and e and a minor are used; 
happily modal Gregorian chant is included 
also. Stability is maintained by having few 
time signatures. Those used vary from 3/4, 
4/4, 6/4, and 3/2, to 4/8. The rhythmic pat- 
terns have homogeneity since they employ 
mostly whole, half, and quarter notes. Dotted 
and sixteenth notes are used sparingly. To be 
sure, this is not a concern of the children, but 
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directors desire this type of material because 
its overall similarity and general makeup give 
children using the book a feeling of familiarity 
and security, To illustrate the content, let us 
evaluate “Jesus Is My Shepherd,” hymn num- 
ber 108, and discuss teaching techniques for 
five-, six-, and seven-year olds. 

Textually, the four-stanza poem by Minnie 
A. G. Edington is understandable. Children 
of this age know that a good shepherd watches 
over his sheep and cares for each lamb. Stanza 
two offers the director an opportunity to tell 
the story of our redemption. Stanzas three and 
four assure the children that Jesus is both a 
kind and true elder Brother and an ever faith- 
ful, loving Friend. 

Musically set in the bright key of D with the 
common 4/4 time signature, the four short 
phrases are very singable. Composed only of 
whole notes, half notes, and quarter notes, the 
hymn has repeated rhythmic and melodic pat- 
terns. Within the eight measure structure 
are only two note-value paren peal 
and the almost similar one ° 

The melodic pattern incorporated within 
the octave makes use of descending scale 
steps and intervals based either on the tonic 
chord, or on an upward leap of a fourth to 
the dominant, or an upward skip of a third 
to the subdominant. 

The hymn tune Newland has been arranged 
by Paul Bunjes. Harmonically the supporting 
chordal structure is delightfully adequate. It 
is simple yet it is not trite; it is dependent yet 
it enriches. 

In teaching “Jesus Is My Shepherd” to your 
children, first sing stanza one to them, clearly 
and correctly; follow this by saying the words. 
In order to enable them to grasp the whole 





poetic idea recite also the second, third, and 
fourth stanzas. Sing verse one again, and then 
discuss the text. After their questions and 
your answers, sing verse one requesting them 
to listen carefully in order that they may join 
you after this hearing. 

If all of this hymn seems too long for your 
children, do each phrase alone, pointing out 
that melodically the phrase “while He guards 
and guides me” is identical with the phrase 
“Jesus is my Shepherd.” This shortens the 
amount of different musical material that is 
to be memorized. Guide the children’s voices 
by visually picturing for them with your hand 
the melody’s rise and fall. Probably all will 
want to help themselves by tracing the melody 
line in the air. 
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Using your discretion, work on any phrase 
or upon the words and music only as long 
as you have their interest. The first practice 
of any composition, large or small, is not also 
the time for polishing—this comes in succeed- 
ing practices. Be certain that musically each 
verse is sung well as it is learned. This means 
of course that proper attention is given to such 
matters as intonation, phrasing, breathing, 
enunciation, and sustaining vowel tones for 
their full note values. 

Let the children sing joyously; create that 
mood with your accompaniment. Each repe- 
tition of this verse, and the learning of the 
others in following practices, and the sharing 
of the whole can be a gratifying experience 
for all. 
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2. Jesus is my Savior, 
On the cross He gave 
His dear life a ransom, 
Children, too, to save. 


3. Jesus is my Brother, 
Elder, kind, and true; 
And the little children 
Love His will to do. 














4. And my Jesus also 
Is the children’s Friend, 
Faithful, tender, helpful, 
Loving to the end. 
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ANTHEMS FOR TRINITY SEASON 


"O Lord, Deliver Me" 


The Psalm setting, “O Lord, Deliver Me,” 
by Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739), takes its 
text from Psalm 7:1, 2, which is part of the 
Gradual for the first Sunday after Trinity. 

This anthem for two voice parts can be 
sung by adult sopranos and altos or by tenors 
and basses, but I would especially recommend 
it for the girls in the youth choir. The 
conventional harmonic and melodic patterns 
make it easy to grasp, yet it is interesting. 
They will particularly enjoy the catchy 
rhythm, the pleasing harmony, and the play 
back and forth between the two parts. A 
well-trained junior choir could sing it too. 
Even smaller groups from any of the choirs 
mentioned could do it. 

The music itself is clear-cut and makes the 
same demand of the singers. They must pay 
strict attention to the note values and observe 
the rests. This precision is its beauty. 

The syncopations are fun. At first, it may be 
helpful to emphasize the first beat of the 
measure, but most singers will eventually 
rely on their own rhythmic impulse. Then 
it would be best if syncopations were not 
overly pronounced. 

On the last page where the sopranos sing 
the word “pieces” for five measures, the six- 
teenth notes should be clear and distinct and 
yet should lead through the measure to the 
first beat of the next measure. 

The accompaniment is exactly that and not 
just a doubling of the voice parts. The same 
cautions for singers concerning clarity and 
exactitude apply also to the accompanist. 
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I would add that even though the sixteenth 
notes in the presto section will be played fast, 
they should not sound rushed. If necessary, 
work out fingering so that you are prepared 
for the next note. The organ registration 
should be clear and light. The accompaniment 
sounds nice played only on the manuals. 


"He Hath Done All Things Well" 


Mark 7:37 is the text for “He Hath Done All 
Things Well” by Jan Bender (1909- ). It 
is part of the Gospel appointed in Episcopal 
and Lutheran churches for the twelfth Sun- 
day after Trinity. 

Conceived somewhat fugally, the anthem is 
interesting in that two or three voices are 
often singing the same word together. The 
horizontal movement should influence the ac- 
companist more than the vertical harmonies. 

Each voice part enters singing the motive 
with “He hath done all things well” and also 
“He maketh both.” This imitation is not as 
strict in the note pattern as it is in the rhythm. 
For example, when the altos and sopranos 
begin, they do not have the same skip between 
“done” and “all” but they have the same 
rhythm. The basses enter an octave lower 
than the alto voice with an identical part and, 
while the tenors enter an octave below the 
sopranos, their part is not entirely the same. 

Each of the voice parts has a nice melodic 
line that lies in a comfortable range for the 
section. Notice what Mr. Bender does using 
a range of just seven notes in the soprano from 
g to f, seven notes in the alto from d to c, 
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and seven notes in the tenor from f to e. The 
bass extends an octave plus a half-step. 

Your choir may have to practice a few of 
the skips. Sing each part yourself with and 
without the accompaniment. This will help 
you anticipate any difficulties your choir might 
have and give you time to work out solutions. 

When your choir sings seconds, fourths, 
fifths, and sevenths, be sure each part stays 
on the note. The contrast will be effective. 
On the first page, measure three, the sopranos 
hold a while the altos move from d to e. That 
is easy to do since it is just in passing. Also in 
measure three, note the perfect fifth on “done.” 
In measure four, the sopranos sing ¢, the 
altos f. But that should be no problem since 
the sopranos are repeating the e and the altos 
are moving stepwise up to g. Again, on the 
first page, measure seven, the tenors sing ¢, 
the basses d, but the notes move as expected in 
each melody so the choir will only hear 
something slightly unusual but quite pleasant. 

This anthem has a simple rhythmic pattern 
which, with the characteristics previously 
mentioned, makes it a useful number for a 
volunteer choir. 

Before starting to practice this piece, explain 
the repeats to the choir so they will repeat 
page one, singing “He maketh both” the sec- 
ond time through. Then the second part is 
repeated as are the Amens. 

Though the accompaniment is marked “for 
rehearsal only,” don’t hesitate to play it if the 
choir needs help. Training your choir to sing 
a cappella may be very discouraging at first, 
but a little time spent each rehearsal will 
eventually reward you with better singers. 

The accompanist should obserwe the same 
breath markings as the singers. 


“Lord of the Worlds Above” 


In “Lord of the Worlds Above,” Eric H. 
Thiman (1900- ) has written a beautiful 
SATB setting for Isaac Watts’s paraphrase of 
Psalm 84. 

The fascinating melody is first sung in 
unison by all the voices. Next the men sing 
in unison with the women joining in unison 
for the last four phrases of the second stanza. 
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The sopranos and altos then sing the third 
stanza in parts, the men harmonizing on the 
last four: phrases. For the fourth stanza, the 
voices sing in unison again, then divide into 
parts and sing a different four-part harmony, 
returning to unison at the end. 

The voices have the melody which the ac- 
companiment entwines and supports. The 
accompaniment continually varies. Compare 
when the men sing in unison with the higher 
arrangement when the women sing together. 
The organ interludes skillfully join the stanzas 
together. As the melody is repeated, the ac- 
companiment embroiders it and moves to a 
climax. 

This anthem from Psalm 84 is particularly 
connected with two Sundays in the Trinity 
season, though it could be used almost any 
time. Part of the Gradual for the fifth Sin- 
day after Trinity and the Introit for the 
fourteenth Sunday after Trinity are both from 
this Psalm. 


Three Choral Psalms 


The next octavo, Three Choral Psalms, with 
settings by Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) is 
for mixed voices. The chorale-like rhythm 
will be a challenge to choirs, but when 
mastered they will find it exciting. 

Do not be misled by the hymn-like ap- 
pearance of these pieces. They are more dif- 
ficult than hymns. To sing the rhythm with 
assurance will require lots of practice. Practice 
all the verses; the words will need attention. 

“The Earth Is the Lord’s” is based on Psalm 
24. Part of the Introit for the last Sunday 
after Trinity is in the third stanza. All three 
stanzas are suitable for general use. 

“May God Bestow,” based on Psalm 67, will 
probably require more work than either of 
the other choral Psalms, especially on rhythm. 

The third one, “O Clap Your Hands,” is the 
easiest. Rhythmically as well as textually it 
presents few problems. Try it a cappella. 

The Gradual for the sixth Sunday after 
Trinity includes the first verse of Psalm 47. 
The Introit for the seventh Sunday after 
Trinity is also taken from Psalm 47. “O Clap 
Your Hands” would be suitable either Sunday. 
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He Hath Done All Things Well 


Mark 7: 37 
From the Gospel for the JAN BENDER 


Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
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-18 Three Choral Psalms 


Heinrich Schuetz (1585-1672) distinguished himself as a law student, but his patron, observing his 
talent and love of music, sent him to study music in Venice with Giovanni Gabrieli. Uncertain of his 
future when he returned to Germany in 1613, Schuetz was eventually called to the court of the Elector 
of Saxony at Dresden. He returned to Italy in 1628, where he absorbed much of the newer polyphonic 
styles. In the years that followed, Schuetz served not only at various courts in Germany, but at the 
court of the King of Denmark. These three compositions are from his Psalms of David and are set 
“in a simple contrapuntal style” Like most of the tunes in the set, they are original. According to 
the preface of the first edition, which is directed to the “goodhearted reader,” a flowing and smooth 


performance is suggested. 


The Earth Is the Lord’s 
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Edited by 
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PSALM 24 
Adapted by J.R. 
Original Text by 
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May God Bestow 


Chorale for Mized Voices, Optional A Cappelia 
CORNELIUS BECKER (S. A. T. B.) HEINRICH SCHUETZ 
Based on Psalm 67 from DER PSALTER, 1627 
Translation by Edited by 
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O Clap Your Hands 


Chorale for Mixed Voices, Optional A Cappella 
(S. A.T. B.) 
HEINRICH SCHUETZ 
from DER PSALTER, 1627 
Edited by 
JOHANNES RIEDEL 
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CORNELIUS BECKER 
Based on Psalm 47 
Translation by J.R. 
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Easter Morning, Joyous Dawning ficing the warmth and beauty of the hymns, 


Crown With Thy Benediction 
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New ... in a Notable Series 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK Vol. VI 
Dayton W. Nordin, Editor 


Like earlier volumes in this widely-hailed series, this new undated 
Workbook edition is designed to meet the multiple needs of the work- 
ing church musician in a 52-week period. Here are bright, terse, 
clear interpretations of choral technique, flexible record forms, new 
listings and special articles. $2.00 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN —-=—=—=eck Inland, nots 














FOR YOUR CHOIR & 


Sterling Silver Choir Cross” 
Beautiful cross on a silver chain. 
(NC955!) Plain 1%" x 15/16" $1.25* 


(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved  $1.50* 
(NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x | 1/16" $1.75" 


Chrome Choir Cross 


Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long black 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 
(NC133P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NC1I34P) Length 2'4 inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue hard-fired enamel and 


gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safsty 
catch. ' x ¥% inch. 


(NC673) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 


order from UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
alse available at your nearest branch store 








